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CHAPTER XXX. 


Miss Pomeroy’s visit to Mre. Romayne 
was postponed for a fortnight. At one 
time, indeed, it seemed not impossible 
that Mrs, Pomeroy’s visit to her sister in 
Devonshire might be postponed indefinitely, 
and Mrs. Romayne was charmingly in- 
consolable over her prospective disappoint- 
ment, 

It was a delightful thing to have a girl 
in the house! Mrs. Romayne made the 
discovery and the statement as the very 
first evening of Miss Pomeroy’s stay with 
her drew to a close. And certainly, the 
evening, signalised by a little dinner- 
party, had been pleasant enough to 
warrant satisfaction. Julian had been in 
the best possible spirits, elated apparently 
by the presence of his mother’s visitor, at 
whose side he was to be found whenever 
his duties as host allowed such concen- 
tration of his attention. Miss Pomeroy 
herself had been a model of gentle 
amiability, and had looked more than 
usually bright and pretty. Loring, who 


of the fortnight into which Miss Pomeroy’s 
stay lengthened itself was modelled. They 
were very dissipated, Mrs, Romayne 
asserted laughingly ; and she further de- 
clared that she had never enjoyed dissipa- 
pation so much. Jaulian’s hard-working 
impulses seemed to be in partial abeyance 
for the time being ; their demands on him, 
though peremptory when they did occur, 
did not prevent a great deal of attendance 
on his mother and her guest. Loring also 
seemed hardly to have settled back into 
his usual routine, and frequently made 
one of the party. His appearance on the 
scene, and the recognition of that compact 
between them which he never failed to 
make, either by a glance or a few quiet 
words, were never without a certain effect 
on Mrs. Romayne ; not on her spirits, for 
they never varied in their gaiety; but on 
a hard restlessness in her eyes, always 
lessened for the moment by that look or 
word from Loring. 

The last day of June was also the last 
day of Mrs. Pomeroy’s absence from Lon- 
don, and it was, moreover, the day fixed 
for a certain dance which was to stand out 
from all the other dances of the season. 
The givers of this dance were parvenus 
of the most pronounced type, and during 
the past three seasons, they had paid their 
|way into London society by spending 
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had made one of the dinner guests, had | fortunes on the entertainments they gave. 
also been at his best and most amusing. | This season they had issued cards of 
No té:e-a-téte of any length had, of course, | invitation, on which each guest was 
been possible between him and his hostess ; | requested to wear medfzval Florentine 
but a quick, low-toned word or two passed | dress, and it had been whispered abroad 
between them in the movement that | that thousands were to be spent in pro- 
ensued upon the reappearance of the men | viding such a setting for these costumes 
in the drawing-room after dinner, which ‘as should eclipse anything hitherto seen. 
seemed to give a touch of reality to Mrs. Fortunately for the projectors—and no- 
Romayne’s air of well-pleased vivacity. ‘body knew better than they how abso- 


And on the tone of that first evening, that lutely impossible it was to calculate in such 
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@ matter—the idea caught society’s fancy ; 
it was taken up with the wild enthusiasm 
which alternates in the modern mind with 
blasé indifference ; and as every. one with 
an invitation had spent some three weeks 
in ardent consideration of his or her dress 
for the occasion, that occasion had acquired 
a fictitious importance of a colossal nature, 
and was absolutely looked forward to as 
promising something quite unusual—and 
equally indefinite, in the way of amusement. 

The whole thing had evidently been 
arranged, Mrs. Romayne declared gaily, to 
give a final touch of triumph to the end of 
Maud Pomeroy’s visit to her. It was 
about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
day in question, and she and Miss Pome- 
roy, with Julian as escort, were taking 
what she described as “alittle turn” in the 
Park when she expressed this opinion, It 
was a perfect June afternoon, the Park was 
very full and gay, and all three seemed to 
be exhilarated either by the sunshine, the 
movement, or the prospect of the evening. 
The fortnight’s intimate association with 
her present companions had apparently 
had no effect whatever upon Miss Pome- 
roy’s demure 'conventionality of manner, 
but her word was readier than usual, 
and her expression was brighter; Mrs. 
Romayne, as she talked and laughed and 
kept the ball of chatter going, was an 
embodiment of well-satisfied vivacity ; and 
about Julian’s hilarity there was a touch 
of excitement which was a characteristic 
which had grown upon him markedly in 
the course of the last month. He turned 
upon his mother, protesting gaily. 

“That’s much too depressing a point 
of view,” he said. ‘It forces on us exactly 
what we want to forget—that it is the end. 
Now, I’ve made up my mind to cut the 
connection between to-night and both 
yesterday and to-morrow, and enjoy myself 
tremendously.” 

“And is ‘cutting the connection ’—it 
sounds as if something might blow up—an 
indispensable preliminary ?” laughed Mrs. 
Romayne, 

“ Why, of course.” He glanced at Miss 
Pomeroy as he spoke, and the colour 
deepened in her cheeks by just a shade as 
she turned to Mrs. Romayne and said, 
with one of her little smiles and a rather 
poor attempt at mock confidence ; 

“Mr, Romayne wants to forget the 
terrific anxiety which he has already 
suffered over that gorgeous dress of his, 
and the terrific bill from which he has 
still to suffer.” 





Julian’s protestations were as eager and 
boyish in manner as they were delicate 
and skilful in matter, and Mrs. Romayne 
broke in upon them with a laughing 
apology and a request that Julian would 
tell the coachman to turn out into Picca- 
dilly and drive to a house in Grosvenor 
a Julian gave the order, and added 
to it: 

“You can pull up when you get out of 
the Park.” 

Mrs. Romayne took up the words 
instantly. 

“Are you not coming with us, bad 
boy?” she said. “Come and help us pay 
one call at any rate. Weare going straight 
home after that to prepare ourselves for 
the triumphs of the evening by a little 
refreshing laziness, are we not, Maud’ ?’ 

“T should like to immensely !” returned 
Julian ardently as Miss Pomeroy smiled a 
pretty response. ‘ But I’m afraid I must 
go down to the club. I promised to meet 
Loring there! Dinner at eight, I suppose?” 
he added as the carriage drew up and he 
jumped out. “ Au revoir!” 

He stepped back on the pavement, 
lifting his hat as the carriage drove off. 
Then he jumped into a hansom and gave 
the word to drive, not to the club but to 
the Temple. Arrived there he ran up- 
stairs, the excitement about him gaining 
ground moment by moment, to Marston 
Loring’s rooms. Loring was there alone. 
He was seated at the writing-table writing 
rapidly, his face keen and intent, and he 
suspended his work for an instant only as 
he glanced up on the opening of the door 
and nodded a greeting, 

Jalian’s life for the last month had been 
lived at that high pressure which is only 
produced ina man by the consciousness 
that he has burnt his ships. Every shilling 
thathe had accumulated during the previous 
six months was invested in the scheme 
propounded to him a month ago by Marston 
Loring ; and the history of his real life 
during the interval would have been a 
history of the stages through which that 
scheme had passed. The affairs of the 
Welcome Diamond Mining Company had 
followed precisely the course indicated by 
Loring during that first interview on the 
subject between Loring, Ramsay, and Julian. 
Shortly after that interview ‘‘ Welcomes ” 
had fallen to a nominal price; they had 
then been bought up according to arrange- 
ment. A slight rise had followed as a 
matter of course, followed by an interval 
of vacillation, and a slow succession of 
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trifling advances, which had again been 
succeeded by a period of quiet. 

So far the excitement with which every 
hour had been instinct for Julian had been 
the excitement of preparation solely; the 
ground had been tilled and the seed sown. 
And what that soil was in which he had 
sown his seed; what were the charac- 
teristics that were to prove so stimulating ; 
it was not in him to consider. He was 
perfectly well aware of the nature of the 
transaction in which he was engaged ; he 
had understood at the outset that the 
“private information received from the 
Cape” on which the shares were to be 
bought up was a “put up thing,” as he 
would have expressed it, between Ramsay 
and Marston Loring; and the knowledge 
affected him not at all. That black thread 
| in the warp of his character was running 
strong and deep now, and to such con- 
siderations his sensibilities were absolutely 
dormant. 

“Well?” the monosyllable broke from 
him eager and impetuous, as though it 
contained the pent-up suspense and excite- 
ment of hours. He had come up rapidly 
to Loring’s side, and the latter, without 
lifting his eyes, signed to an evening paper 
which lay on the table as he said briefly : 

* All right !” 

Julian’s face turned quite white; he 
snatched up the paper and turned with 
breathless eagerness to the column devoted 
to the money market, 

“Welcome Diamond Company Shares.” 

The blue eyes seemed to leap at the 
line and fasten on it with a hungry 
avidity pitiful to see, and he stood there 
gazing at it with glittering, fascinated eyes, 
with a curious stillness upon him from 
head to foot, as though all remembrance 
of his actual surroundings, all thought even 
of Loring, had faded. Nearly five minutes 
had passed when Loring laid down his 
pen and leant back in his chair, turning a 
little that he might fix his eyes on Julian 
as he stood rather behind him. 

“ Pretty fair?” he said carelessly, 

§ = =©Julian lifted his eyes from the paper 
} and turned his white face to Loring. He 
nodded as though the feelings of the 
moment were not to be put into speech, 
and then the slow, deep colour of excite- 
ment began to creep over his features. 

* Have you seen Ramsay?” he said in 
@ low, quick voice. 

“Saw him this morning. He told me 
things were beginning to move, It was 
that paragraph yesterday that did it!” 
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“And what about keeping it up?” 
said Julian. “This is the ticklish 


moment, I take it! What’s the next 
move ¢” 

He had thrown himself into a chair as 
he spoke; his voice was jerking with 
eagerness, as though some of his excitement 
were finding expression. Loring looked 
at him for an instant before he answered. 
He was asking himself a question which 
had formulated itself in his mind more 
than once in the last month; namely, 
was it merely the influence of his blood 
which made young Romayne so keen a 
speculator ; or was there something con- 
cealed in the background of his life which 
—_ money a desperate necessity with 

I 


‘‘ This is the next move,” he answered, 
indicating the sheets of manuscript paper 
which lay before him. ‘ This in 
one or two of the papers to-morrow, and 
if I'm not mistaken it will have a big 
effect !” 

Julian stretched out his hand impulsively 
for the sheets and ran through them, now 
-and then breaking into an eager comment; 
and as he finished he rose impetuously and 
began to pace excitedly up and down the 
room. His face was flushed now, and his 
eyes glowing. 

“Yes, that ought to take us a long 
way!” he said. ‘And Ramsay back- 
ing it up all the while, of course? Loring, 
what do you make of it? An affair of— 
weeks #” 

“ An affair of two or three weeks, all 
told!” returned Loring nonchalantly. 
‘The inside of a month ought to put the 
best part of thirty thousand into each of 
our pockets, my boy.” 

He rose as he spoke, and gathered 
together the sheets of manuscript, but as 
he did so his quick ear caught a strange, 
sharp catch in Julian’s breath. e 
fastened up the papers, and directed them 
with another of those slight smiles, and 
then turned again to the younger man. 
Julian was standing at the window staring 
almost stupidly out. 

“I’m going to turn you out now!” said 
Loring lightly. ‘Coming down to the 
club with me?” 

Julian turned round, but the words 
seemed to penetrate slowly to his 
consciousness, 

“No!” he said at last. ‘ No, thanks, 
old man. I—I’m going to get home.” 

He had to go to his own chambers first, 
it appeared, however, and Loring left him 
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with a careless ‘All right! See you to- 
night, of course!” 

The sunshine had left Julian’s room, 
bright as it still was outside, and it looked, 
perhaps, the darker by contrast as he 
opened the door and shut himself in alone. 
He paused a moment, with his hand on 
the lock, and then walked aimlessly across 
to the writing-table and sat down. There 
was a p3le, dezed look about him. 

The line in the evening paper at which 
he had gazed with such devouring eyes had 
chronicled the first important rise of those 
shares on which his hopes were staked ; 
chronicled, in fact, the beginning of the 
end. As he sat there alone, the words 
seemed to stand out all about him; to 
meet his eyes in every direction; and it 
was little wonder that, as he realised that 
the seed so eagerly sown had indeed 
broken ground at last, the perfect fruit 
seemed to be already in his hand, and he 
was dazed and intoxicated with anticipated 
triumph. He had the blood of a speculator 
and a gambler in his veins, and as he 
sprang up suddenly from his chair and 
began to pace up and down the room, it 
was the surging of the speculator’s instinct 
that flushed his face and glittered in his 
eyes ; the rioting of that money passion 
which, to the man who has never felt its 
fever, is the strangest and most repulsive 
—as it is the most abnormal—of all 
passions, 

But little by little, without volition or 
even consciousness on his part, the current 
of his thoughts changed. Gradually that 
greedy, tumultuous contemplation of money 
as an end wavered, altered into a contem- 
plation of money as a means, into a passing 
over of that means in the realisation of the 
end which it was to bring about. He was 
thinking of Clemence, thinking of her in a 
tumult of excitement in which the goading 
of that two-edged dart of love and shame 
which quivered always in his better nature 
was absolutely unfelt ; thinking of her in 
a very hallacination of intoxicated triumph. 
He was living out with her a future life of 
triumphant satisfaction ; a life so utterly 
incompatible with the facts of the case, 
with all that had come and gone, and 
must still come and go, as to be a most 
pathetic imagining, when the sound of a 
clock striking brought him suddenly to 
himself. 

His first conscious thought was a certain 
vague surprise at his surroundings ; as far 
as externals went he had left Loring’s room 
and had come to his own like a man walk- 





ing in his sleep. Then he realised the 
nature of the sound that had roused him 


and drew out his watch to see what hour § 


it was that had struck. It was seven, and 
the fact, with the pressing necessity for his 
return home which it involved, gave a turn 
to the current of his thoughts by which, 
without changing their main character, they 
were blended in with the actual practi- 
calities of the moment. He thought of his 
mother with a certain bitter triumph. 
“Tv’s not for long,” he said to himself, 
“not for long now.” Hie mind ran on 
over the details of the evening before him ; 
the little dinner—‘ only ourselves,” Mrs. 
Romayne had said gaily ; the artificialities 
that would pass between himself and his 
mother ; the effective flirtation which he 
would have to keep up with Miss Pomeroy 
—the flirtation which in the excitement 
of the past month he had carried on with 
reckless skill, And then with his hand on 
the door he stopped abruptly—stopped and 
stood quite still with a strange, defiant 
recklessness growing in his face. Whether 
it was some curious effect of the tumult 
throngh which he had passed, whether it 
originated in those jubilant visions of 
Clemence from which he had so recently 
awakened, it is not possible to say. But 
on that instant there had risen within him 
an impulse of fierce, overmastering re- 
pulsion against his mother, against Miss 
Pomeroy, against the part he had chosen 
to play. Almost before he had realised 
the sudden sense of overwhelming revolt 
and distaste which had seized him its 
obverse was upon him. Clemence! To 
see Clemence! To speak to Clemence! 
To satisfy the hungry longing which, for 
_ moment, seemed absolutely to possess 

im ! 

Such a longing, in various forms and 
degrees, had shaken and torn him often 
before, but hitherto something—some in- 
fluence from Clemence’s own words, some 
jarring and throbbing of that better nature 
in himself—had held him back. But now, 
strung up and carried out of himself by 
his excitement, he was impervious to all 
considerations save that of his own over- 
mastering craving. The end was very 
near now, he told himself. It was a 
question of a week or two only. He 
must see her; she herself would see that 
it was only reasonible that he should see 
her! 

His plans were laid in the passing of a 
few seconds. The only address Clemence 
had given him was that of the house 
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of business where she worked—where she 
had worked when he met her first—his 
only chance of seeing her lay in meeting 
her when sho left her work at night. He 
would not go home to dinner, he decided ; 
he would telegraph to his mother, and dine 
at a quiet restaurant. That would bring 
him, as he knew well enough, to the 
earliest hour at which the ‘“ hands,” of 
whom Clemence made one, were likely to 
be released, and he would wait in the little 
by-street in which the “hands’” entrance 
was situated until she came. 

He went out of the room with a quick, 
assured step, sent off his telegram—a brief 
“Detained. Inconsolable”—trom an office 
in Fleet Street, and then, carefully avoid- 
ing the fashionable resorts, he walked to 
the restaurant he had menially selected. 

The little street which, for some scores 
of men and women, formed the picture 
evoked by a name which for the shopping 
population of London involved a mental 
vision of a busy thoroughfare and a con- 
siderable expanse of plate-glass windows, 
ran parallel to that thoroughfare, divided 
from it only by a long block of buildings ; 
and bearing in mind the slight nature of 
the division between the two, the contrast 
presented was almost startling. The little 
street was a thoroughfare inasmuch as it 
led from one side-streat to another; but 
these streets were very little frequented, 
and the connecting-link between them was 
a short cut to nowhere. I+ represented 
simply so many back entrances to places 
of business, and these being to a great 
extent monopolised by a single firm, the 
comings and goings at stated times of the 
hands employed by that firm was often 
the only movement that broke the quiet 
from morning until night. In the in- 
tervals between these comings and goings 
there brooded over tho street such a 
silence and stillness as seemed strangely 
incompatible with tho thought of all the 
labour and effort that it held; with the 
hard day’s work towards which those 
coming footsteps in the morning were 
bent; with the hard day’s work which 
lay behind those departing footsteps in the 
evening. The street itself had a squalid, 
neglected look, too, as though life and 
activity had passed it by. 

The day’s work was not over yet, 
though the evening light was making long 
shadows, and the setting sun was turning 
the upper windows of the opposite houses 
into ruddy fire ; the street was absolutely 
silent and deserted when Julian turned 





quickly into it. He pulled up and surveyed 
his surroundings with a rapid, compre- 
hensive glance. 

It was too early yet. He looked at his 
watch and told himself so with somewhat 
over-elaborated carelessness, and took out 
his cigarette-case. He lighted a cigarette, 
and pacing slowly up and down the pave- 
ment on the opposite side of the street to 
that on which he expected Clemence to 
emerge, he began to reckon with himself 
the chances for and against her speedy or 
tardy appearance. 

Bat such practical, matter-of-fact con- 
siderations involved a deliberate mental 
action on his part, and having gone 
through it, urged by that curious instinct 
under which intense excitement always 
desires to assert itself as absolute calm and 
sanity, he gradually let himself slip away 
again from the practical and the actual, 
and gave himself ap to the tide of his 
exhilarated imaginings. His face was 
flushed, his eyes bright with a strange 
kind of elation ; that elation which is as 
unnatural as intoxication, and involves 
much the same transfiguring of facts and 
ignoring of consequences. 

There is nothing more exciting, nothing 
that sooner quickens the mental pulses 
into a very fever of confusion, than the 
sudden indulgence of an impulse long 
resisted. The hour that had passed since 
the idea, of which his presence in that 
quiet little street was the outcome, had 
flashed into Julian’s mind and dominated 
it, had carried him as completely out of 
himself, and out of touch with realities, as 
is a man under the influence of absinthe. 
As a man so exhilarated will be impervious 
to a considerable amount of physical pain, 
so Julian was for the time being absolutely 
unconscious of anything painful or shame- 
ful in his position. The circumstances 
under which he had parted from Clemence ; 
all the bitter pain and longing under which 
he had smarted and writhed with such 
fierce rebellion ; the attitude towards him- 
self which his conduct might only too 
justly have created in his wife; were 
absolutely obliterated from his mind. 
He was waiting now—husband, master, 
altogether the superior, triumphant, suc- 
cessful, self-assured—for his mistaken but 
doubtless submissive wife; conscious, and 
rather pleased with the consciousness, that 
he loved her in spite of her faults. 

Once quarter after another chimed out 
from a neighbouring clock. He had been 
waiting nearly an hour, oblivious, in his 
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elation, of tedium or weariness ; oblivious 
of the claim upon him of the life of Queen 
Anne Street as though it had no existence 
for him. The slight feeling of impatience 
with which he realised that the fourth 
quarter was chiming was entirely un- 
connected with such externals; and it was 
an eloquent testimony to his mental atti- 
tude that it took the form of a faint sense 
of irritation with Clemence for delaying so 
long. A vague feeling of lordly dis- 
approval of her conduct stirred in him, as 
he paused at the top of the street and 
glanced across at the still fast-closed doors. 
He was just looking dubiously at his 
cigarette-case when the click of a latch, 
instantly followed by the sound of girls’ 
voices, made him start violently. He thrust 
the case hastily into his pocket and walked 
quickly down the street, until he was 
standing just opposite the door from which 
a little stream of girls and women was 
pouring forth. 

Several figures had already detached 
themselves from the stream and were 
moving rapidly away, either singly or in 
pairs ; but one quick glance told him that 
neither of these was Clemence, and he 
fixed his eyes with eager confidence on the 
doorway through which she had still to 
pass. His face was flushed with intense 
excitement. On came the stream, girls 
and women following one another in 
unbroken succession; pretty girls, plain 
girls, shabby girls, smart girls, some arm 
in arm, some laughing and talking in loud- 
voiced groups; several of these groups 
noticed his waiting figure and commented 
upon it in giggling whispers, turning back 
as they passed down the street to look at 
it again, but Julian only saw that none of 
these was Clemence, The stream was 
beginning to dwindle ; stragglers followed 
one another now at irregular intervals ; 
the two gitls who had been the last to 
appear had nearly reached the end of the 
street, and still Julian’s eyes were riveted 
on the open doorway. 

The girls turned the corner, and down 
the dim passage into which he was looking 
there came slowly another figure quite 
alone. Before it had merged into the light 
Julian was across the road, as though that 
one great throb with which his heart leapt 
up to meet her had impelled him physi- 
cally, and as Clemence passed out into the 
soft dusk of the June evening he spoke 
her name eagerly, at first, then with a 
strange break in his voice : 

“Clemence! Clemence !” 





At the first sound of his voice—evidently 
the first sign to her that he was near—a 
low, indescribable cry broke from Clemence; 
she turned towards him trembling, swaying 
as she stood, and Julian caught her in his 
arms lest she should fall. 

* You’ve come!” she cried, and before 
the exquisite rapture and relief of her 
faint, quivering voice, with all that it 
implied of suffering past, a harder man 
than Julian might have melted. ‘My 
dear, my dear, I knew you'd come! I 
knew! I knew!” 

But that pathetic voice had not been 
needed, The first sight of her face as she 
turned it upon him with that wonderful 
irradiation of joy upon it, had shrivelled 
into nothingness all the exultation, all the 
triumph and self-satisfaction of the past few 
hours, and Julian held her in his arms, his 
trance over, self-convicted, self-condemned ; 
his whole consciousness absorbed in that 
heavy, throbbing agony of his better nature 
which had leapt into sudden relentless 
life. What it was that so penetrated him 
he could not have defined. Where and 
in what proportion old influence revived, 
touched, and was blended with a heart- 
piercing sense of the change in her, he 
could not have said; he did not even 
know that these were indeed the powers 
that had struck him, The change in her, 
even as he gazed down at her face with 
agonised, remorseful eyes, as it rested for 
one moment on his shoulder, he rather 
felt than traced and understood. 

That change was very great. Those 
past six months had dealt heavily with 
that thin, white face, and the marks of 
their passing were plain to see, even in 
that moment of absolute tranefiguration. 
Every curve, every suggestion of girlish- 
ness seemed to have been worn away; 
worn away by those cruel twin refiners, 
never so pitiless as when they work 
together — physical suffering and mental 
distress. The outline of her features had 
lost some of its beauty in that intense 
accentuation; the colourless lips were 
slightly drawn, and under the sunken eyes 
were heavy shadows. But no remembrance 
of the physical loveliness which she had 
lost could stand for an instant before the 
spiritual loveliness which she had gained. 
It was as though those twin refiners, be- 
fore whom nothing earthly or external can 
stand and flourish, had strengthened that 
which lay behind those externals with which 
they had dealt so ruthlessly. The eyes, so 
indescribably beautiful as they looked now 
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into Julian’s, had been beautiful even in 
that moment before she realised his 
presence ; beautiful in their heaviness as 
no brightness, as no common happiness 
could have made them, beautiful with the 
perfect patience and dignity of accepted 
suffering, The tired mouth had been 
beautiful in its repose, as it was beautiful 
now in its tremulous rapture; bsautiful in 
its quiet constancy and self-abnegation. 
She let herself rest for a moment in his 
arms; clinging to him with something in 
her touch which he had never felt before ; 
looking up into his face as her head lay 
back against his shoulder with a strange, 
tremulous, tender light quivering on every 
feature, shaken from head to foot by little 
tremulous, tearless sobs—the sobs of utter 


relief and peace. Then she disengaged her- 


self gently, and drew herself away, some- 
thing of that first ecstasy dying out of her 
face to leave it soft and happy beyond all 
words. That strange light still shone in 
her eyes, and, as she moved, one thin hand 
retained its clinging hold on his arm, as 
though some instinct of dependence in- 
fluenced her involuntarily, She was 
dressed, not as the other girls had been, 
in a light summer jacket, but in a long 
cloak, and as she drew it about her with 
the other hand, the softest touch of colour 
came into her white cheek. _ 

‘““My dear!” she said softly. ‘My 
dear |” 

And Julian whispered hoarsely as he 
had whispered again and again : 

‘** Clemmie ! Clemmie |” 

He made no attempt to take her in his 
arms again. Even the gesture with which 
he laid his hand upon those clinging 
fingers on his sleeve was diffident and almost 
tremulous; tender and reverent as no 
gesture of his had ever been in all his life 
before, He could find no words. In her 
presence everything—all the triumph, all 
that had seemed to him the necessities and 
realities of life—seemed to have fallen away 
from him. He was nothing. He had 
nothing! He could say nothing to her. 

There was a silence; silence which for 
Clemence as her fingers closed round his, 
and that soft colour came and went in her 
cheeks, breathed an ineffable content ; 
silence which for Julian held the blackest 
depths of self-revelation and self-contempt. 
It was broken at last by Clemence. 

“Ts it done, dear ?” she said gently, 

Julian’s hand turned cold in hers, and 
his eyes fell away from her face. 

“' Not—not yet, Clemmie!” he faltered 





wretchedly, ‘“I—I came to tell you—to 
tell you that if 

“That you are going to do it? That 
you are going to do it? My dear, my 
dear, you mean that? Ob, you mean that, 
don’t you ?” 

She had not raised her voice or changed 
her pose, but that touch upon his arm had 
become a close, convulsive grip, and even 
the clutch of the worn, blanched hand 
upon her cloak witnessed to the agony of 
supplication with which every nerve was 
strained and quivering. Her low voice 
thrilled and vibrated with it; her white 
face, to which his first words had brought 
a look of heart-sick disappointment, was 
an embodied prayer. He could not answer 
on the instant; it cut him like a lash; 
and she went on rapidly, her low, beseech- 
ing voice breaking and trembling with the 
intense feeling that flickered on her face 
like a light. 

“Julian, for my sake, for your wife's 
sake, dear; I love youso! I—I need you 
so! Don’t part us any longer! If it was 
for your good, if it was to make you happy, 
there’s nothing I would not face, and face 
cheerfully—ah, you know that, don’t you? 
But you're doing wrong, and I think of it 
always, and it makes the loneliness so that 
I can’t bear it. Ob, I can’t bear it!” 

She broke suddenly into low shuddering 
sobs and tears, and her head fell forward 
helplessly on to his breast, though she still 
kept her convulsive hold upon his arm. 
He put his other arm round her and drew 
her towards him, and as he did so he 
seemed to realise with a kind of double 
consciousness the course he would take and 
its utter contemptibility. 

* Don’t, Clemmie, dear! Don’t! don’t!” 
he said in a broken, uneven voice, “It’s 
all right, dear! I’m going to doit! I came 
to tell you so! It’s all right!” 

“ You're going to—tell her ?” 

‘*‘T am, Clemence! I promise you I 
am ! Only—only not for a week or two. 
There’s—there’s something I must wait for!” 

“But you are going to? You are? 
You are #” 

“On my—on my soul, yes, Clemence!” 

There was a moment’s silence, broken 
only by her low, tremulous sobs; then 
these too died away. At last, with a lo 
sighing breath, she raised herself an 
looked into his pale, miserable face, with 
her own quiet and exhausted. 

“ Must you wait?” she said, with an in- 
describable accent on the first bitter word, 
Must you?” 
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‘T_T must, dear!” he said desperately, 
his eyes trying wretchedly to avoid hers. 
“It shan’t be long, I promise you; but I 
must wait just a little longer !” 

She paused a moment, still looking into 
his face. Then, with a sudden lovely light 
in her eyes, she made a slight movement 
as though she would have bent his head 
down that she might murmur in his ear. 
She stopped herself, however, and there 
settled down upon her face a look of un- 
utterable sadness. By Julian, in his help- 
less misery of self-contempt, the gesture 
had passed utterly unheeded. 

“Don’t let it be much longer, dear!” 
she said. ‘Good night!” 

Julian caught at the last word as though 
it gave him some sort of chance of restoring 
his writhing self-respect. 

“Good night!” he echoed. ‘ Not 
yet, Clemence! I’m going to see you 
home, of course !” 

But Clemence shook her head. 

“No!” she said steadfastly, ‘no, dear !” 

Something in her tone, something in the 
touch she laid upon him, took from him 
all power of self-assertion, all power of 
resistance to her will. She draw his head 
towards her now, kissed him softly on 
the forehead, and then turned and went 
away down the street, leaving him alone. 





COURAGE. 


It is a statement which you may, 
perhaps, have heard before; but there 
are many sorts of courage. It is a simple 
statement of a simple fact. And yet, in 
speaking of courage, it may be adequately 
treated under two different heads—moral 
and physical. It is when you come to 
consider each head in detail that the 
amazing number of varieties begins to 
appear—all of which may be said, roughly 
speaking, to group themselves under one 
head or the other. - 

In the estimation of very many people 
moral courage ranks high above physical. 
But this is by no means so certain as these 
authorities seem to think. They are apt, 
some of them, to suffer from a confusion of 
ideas. According to them, the employé 
who brings up his family on a pittance, 
and refrains from robbing the bank, shows 
moral courage ; while the man in the same 
position who robs the bank, shows—what ? 
Immoral courage. On what grounds do 
they say this? The difference between 
moral and physical courage is, surely, 





simple—the one is an affair of the mind, 
the other of the body. The honest man 
shows courage of a passive kind, the dis- 
honest courage of an active kind, Both 
spring from the same source—the mind, 
the intellect. It is quite possible that the 
honest man may be a very coward, letting 
I dare not wait upon I would—he would 
rob if he were not afraid of the conse- 
quencer. While the dishonest man has 
the courage of his desires, dares every- 
thing, and has no fear of what may follow. 

If we allow for a moment that moral 
courage is synonymous with what wa may 
idiomatically call goody-goodyness, we shall 
at once be landed in a quagmire. We shall 
open the door for every faddist, every 
charlatan. Moral courage has no necessary 
connection with goodness—or, for the 
matter of that, with badness either. They 
tell us so when we are children, but every 
hour of every day they tell such false- 
hoods to the child. For instance, that it 
shows a want of moral courage to tell a lie 
—experience teaches us that, not seldom, 
it shows a want of both moral and physical 
courage to tell the truth. Who shall deny 
that heroic lies have been told, and are 
being told, by men and women all the 
world over? As a matter of fact, some of 
the greatest villains surprise us—disagree- 
ably surprise us—by the amount of moral 
courage they display. While some of the 
best of men and women surprise us—also 
disagreeably—by the minus quantity they 
display. 

Courage, both moral and physical, is a 
matter, first, of constitution, and then of 
education—or experience, if you wili. The 
timid child, as he learns more of the world, 
and of his own capacity, becomes a 
courageous man. The cowardly man, 
taught by experience, becomes a paladin 
of valour. The impulse of the average 
soldier, when he first finds himself in the 
presence of the enemy, is to cut and run. 
At the end of a long campaign he will 
charge a regiment and never turn a hair. 
Familiarity has bred contempt, Familiarity 
has a good deal to do with courage. The 
budding author, when first he finds himself 
in the presence of an editor, goes at the 
knees. By the time that he has become 
famous, he snubs all editors alike. It is 
the turn of the editor to go at the knees ! 

Somebody has said that we all of us 
are born cowards. I incline to the opinion 
that, at the least, the very large majority 
of us are born physical cowards. For my 
part, I rank moral courage as less than 
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physical. The other day I was reading an 
account, written in what seemed to me to 
be exaggerated language, of the courage 
displayed by a speaker in the presence of 
a hostile and angry audience. He made 
them listen to him in the end. The man 
but played the man, so far as I can see. 
The breath of the battle was in his nostrils. 
He is but a poor creature who cannot bear 
himself well when he knows that his 
opponents are all agog to see him flinch. 
The man who goes in search of a bur- 
glar in the middle of the night, shows a 
different, and, to my mind, a higher order 
of courage. There is no crowd looking on 
-——above all, there are no reporters looking 
on, and the presence of a reporter is a 
wonderful incentive to courage. The man 
who, in the small hours of the moraing, 
wakes from peaceful slumber, and becomes 
conscious that a burglar is plying his 
nefarious trade downstairs, and who, 
although he has no weapons of defence or 
offence, nor practice to use them if he had, 
yet never for a moment loses his presence 
of mind, but rises from his warm bed, and 
slips on some clothes, and walks off to 
interview that burglar then and there—I 
say that the man who strolls down to such 
an interview as if he were strolling down 
to his breakfast, is the sort of man whom 
you only now and then encounter. Now- 
adays the courageous orator, stump or 
otherwise, lives in half the houses down 
your street ! 

I have met brave men in my time, men 
whose deeds of valour have been the 
commonplaces of the nations, Bat I never 
met a man who I felt persuaded would be 
willing, not to speak of anxious, to attack 
in cold blood another man from whom he 
knew he would be absolutely certain to 
receive a tremendous thrashing. Plenty 
of men show physical courage; not so 
many of them show physical courage of 
that peculiar kind. While we must all of 
us have met persons whose moral courage 
we felt certain would stick at nothing 
either in heaven or in hell. 

Our courage varies with our health, with 
all sorts of things. In some moods we 
feel capable of anything, sometimes of 
nothing at all. Now and then the blood 
quickens in our veins, and we feel fit and 
ready for any deed of daring; again, we 
are peace at any price men, and show 
it. I remember being guilty of an act of 
cowardice, which, although it was twenty 
years ago, makes me tingle to this hour 
when I think of it. I was crossing the 





Place de la Cathédrale at Tours, It was 
in the small hours of the morning. The 
night was dark, and I apprehend that the 
grim mystery of the huge pile dedicated, 
if my memory does not fail me, to Saint 
Gatien gloomed down a trifle uncannily 
upon the Place. Anyhow, directly I set 
foot in it I was seized with sudden horror. 
I turned and bolted. I ran half round 
the town to my rooms in the Avenue de 
Grammont. When I reached them I was 
in a sweat of terror, I remember it as 
though it had been yesterday; and how 
I was wholly unable to control my sense- 
less feara till sleep overtook me between 
the sheets. In the morning I laughed at 
my poltroonery, but I have not forgotten 
it to-day. And I console myself with the 
reflection that all heroes have yielded to 
sudden panics cf unreasoning terror. 

We are told that women show more 
moral courage than men. In one sense, 
yes; in another, no. Most women bear 
pain with quiet courage, and here and 
there a man ; but the average man in pain 
bellows like a bull. Observe a man and a 
woman with a toothache—the contrast 
between them is surprising. The woman 
is resigned; the man obstreperous. The 
woman says as little as she can; the man 
calls heaven and earth to bear witness to 
his sufferings. How many a household is 
turned topsy-turvy when a masculine 
member of the establishment is a trifle 
ailing. Bat when a woman is in the case, 
everything goes on just as usual; she is 
only out of sorts, that’s all. The wife of a 
neighbour of mine suffers from neuralgia— 
a sweet disease! But she never murmurs, 
Not long ago her husband sprained his 
ankle—there is not a soul about the house 
who does not wish, for the most purely 
selfish reasons, that they were in his place 
and he was in theirs. The servants have 
given notice, and the wonder is that his 
wife of many yea's has not given notice 
too. 

But speakingof moral courage in ancther 
sence, the woman, as a rule, is not the 
equal of the map. The man who sits 
down and sets his teeth together and 
makes up his mind that he will put his 
mark upon the world before he leaves it, 
is not so rare a figure as some may imagine, 
Such a man, in the pursuit of his aim, will 
show a persistent moral courage which is 
almost, in its way, divine. With dogged 
determination he will go straight on, never 
faltering, never turning from the way right 
to the end, although that end, after all, 
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may be the tomb of the unsuccessful. 
Throughout his lifelong struggles ho will 
evince infinite patience—as infinite, that 
is, as is possible in the case of a finite 
man, My experience, such as it is, goes to 
teach me that itis in the matter of patience 
that the ambitious woman is apt to be 
wanting. She starts with a dash, but 
failure, sooner or later, brings her breath- 
less to her knees. If she plucks up spirit 
to start again, she falls, when she does 
fall, more heavily than before. Not im- 
probably it is with a feeling of absolute 
satisfaction that she takes up a position in 
life altogether different to the one for 
which she originally strove, To every rule 
there are numerous exceptions. But I 
believe that, in that sort of moral courage 
which enables a man or a woman to 
surmount innumerable obstacles in pur- 
suit of a longed-for goal, the average 
woman is less richly dowered than the 
average man. 

There are many sorts of courage which 
both men and women would be better 
without, but, unfortunately, are not. There 
is the courage of impudence. It abounds 
to-day. It is all the fashion. If you want 
a thing, and cannot get it in any other 
way, try impudence—that is a recipe which 
is constantly being given in the papers. 
Then there is the courage of ignorance. 
Not long ago I was in a room in which 
there was an eminent pianist. He played 
as, so far as I know, he alone can play, 
one of Chopin’s masterpieces—dowering his 
finger-tips with the eloquence of many 
voices. Directly he had finished the lady 
of the house went sailing up to him. 
“Thank you so much! You should hear 
my little girl—I do so want you to tell 
me what you think of her. For so small 
a child—not yet learnt music two years 
—we think she’s wonderful.” 

Before the astonished virtuoso, whose 
knowledge of English is not profound, 
could get a word in edgeways, there was a 
small child about nine years of age planted 
on the music-stool with “Ye Banks and 
Braes,” with variations, opened out in 
front of her. In a self-sufficient little 
nonentity, who had not “yet learnt music 
two years,” and who, naturally, had no 
music in her, the performance was 
excusable, and it would be too much to 
say that sudden death would have been its 
only adequate reward—but in the presence 
of that famed musician! Ido not know 
what he suffered. I know what we felt. 
That mother, I suggest, showed the 





courage of ignorance. The budding 
poetaster, who sends the immortal 
singer “a few copies of his verses,” being 
anxious to know if the immortal singer is 
not of opinion that he also has a spark of 
the “divine afflatus”—he shows the 
courage of ignorance. The cockney who, 
never having been outside a horse before, 
follows, or essays to follow, with his hired 
hack the veteran fencer over a five-barred 
gate—he shows the courage of ignorance in 
another way. I once saw the courage of 
ignorance exemplified in yet another 
fashion, It was at Biarritz, where, in the 
season, I fancy there is as much “ punting” 
as at Monte Carlo, It was one night at 
the Casino, A youth who seated himself 
at a baccarat-table caught my eye at once 
—he was so obviously one of those young 
compatriots of mine who exercise their 
talents “in the City” in exchange for 
thirty shillings a week or so. Directly 
the play began his face was a study. Ido 
not know how he had managed to get 
where he was, but after it had been signi- 
fied to him, *‘in the usual manner,” that 
his room was desired rather than his 
company, and that non-players were not 
supposed to seat themselves where he had 
done, I made his acquaintance, which was 
not a difficult thing to do, and he said : 

“T like a little gamble when I’m at 
home, so I thought I’d have ono here, 
But when they began to ladle out the gold 
in handfuls I felt funny. Why, I’ve only 
brought the change of a ten-pound note 
with me to see me through the fortnight.” 

Perhaps above all is the courage of 
ignorance shown by the amateur, a not 
infrequent being, who makes up his mind 
to play Hamlet, or some similarly modest 
réle, and who then invites all the 
living masters and mistresses of the 
dramatic art to come and see him play the 
fool. 

The courage of one’s opinions is a 
common sort of courage. The individual 
has the courage of his opinions who con- 
siders that felony is a suitable profession 
for a gentleman to engage in, and who 
proves it by his practice, ‘I have the 
courage of my opinions,” exclaims the 
gentleman who insists upon interrupting 
the political meeting, ‘and I mean to § 
show it;” and he does, as they land him 
in the gutter, “If a man has opinions,” 
cries Jawkins, “he ought to have the 
courage of them. I’m of opinion that 
every man ought to go to church twice on 
Sundays, and if I had the power I'd make 
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’em;” and, when he becomes M.P., he 
tries to. ‘My dear,” says Mrs. Bicker, 
“what is the use of having an opinion 
if you have not the courage of it? It’s 
my opinion that Mrs, Snicker is a most 
improper person, and every opportunity I 
get I shall not be afraid to say so;” and 
she is not afraid. And, oh! what a bill 
her husband has to pay for slander! The 
fact is, that nothing is easier than to have 
the courage of our opinions. We are 
most of us of opinion that nobody else is 
half as good as ourselves, and some of us 
are not afraid to show it; and that is why 
it becomes more and more difficult to find 
standing room for lunatics. It is because 
men have had the courage of their opinions 
that history has had its holocausts, and 
heaven resounds with the complaints of 
martyred millions, 

There is a kind of courage which, 
unfortunately, is also too familiar to us 
to-day —the kind of courage which is 
shown by the man who resolves to make 
himself, careless whom he mars. A very 
lofty form of both moral and physical 
courage it sometimes is. Jay Gould 
illustrated it in America. Financiers are 
illustrating it every day all the world over. 
I take it that, with these men, courage is 
all in all. If their nerve, their courage, 
falters, they are done. Their enemies— 
they have no friends, only enemies— 
devote all their energies to frightening 
them. If they can only succeed in frighten- 
ing them, the game is won. But the most 
dangerous of these modern adventurers 
are never frightened. Would that they 
were! If it were not for his “courage du 
diable ” the millionaire financier would not 
be the prominent figure he is to-day. He 
would not be so unpromising a problem, 
which the future will have to solve. We 
should not be asking ourselves what on 
earth we shall do with him if he continues 
to increase at the rate at which he is 
increasing. 

The courage of the coward is another 
form of courage which is by no means 
infrequent.. And a peculiar form this is, 
though it is true courage in its way. 
Because it must be remembered that it 
does require a certain amount of courage 
—sometimes a considerable amount of 
courage—to enable one to confess that one 
is apt to give at the knees. In a general 
company, especially in one which consists 
wholly of strangers, it is, to phrase it 
gently, much easier to confess to valour 
than to the other kind of thing. Show 





me the man who, say in an hotel smoking- 
room, when the conversation turns upon 
deeds of daring, is willing, when he is 
called upon, to own that the white feather 
is his favourite plume. The coward, who 
is always willing to confess himself a 
coward, has, at least, some courage, which 
is true courage of its kind. There are 
some forms of cowardice which all men 
seem determined to repudiate. Did you 
ever meet a man who would admit that he 
would be afraid of a ghost? I find that 
the ordinary man declares, with an air of 
the most profound conviction, that he 
would be only too glad to have a chance 
of seeing one. “Show me a haunted 
house—a genuine haunted house, my boy, 
and I'll give a tenner to spend a night 
alone in it!” That is the sort of remark 
one often hears. Men have gone out of 
their way to spend solitary nights in so- 
called haunted houses. I once spent a 
week or two in a little Bavarian village, 
some ten or twelve miles from Nuremberg. 
At some distance from the village, in a 
very lonely situation, was a half-ruined 
cottage, which, locally, had an uncanny 
reputation. Because it was reported to 
be haunted, a couple of Americans, who 
were quartered at the local inn, spent not 
one night, but several nights, in it. They 
saw nothing, perhaps because there was 
nothing to be seen. And it has often 
struck me that if men, generally speaking, 
were not morally persuaded that graves 
do not yield up their dead, even in rare 
instances, and then only for a moment or 
two, we should not hear so many protesta- 
tions of cheap valour as to what they 
would do if a spiritual visitant did chance 
to come their way. Most of us must own 
that a ghost story, in the hands of an 
artist—alas, too rare a bird!—does give 
us the creeps, even in the middle of the 
day. For myself, Iam by no means sure 
that I should like to meet a traveller 
returned, for a time, from shadowland. I 
do not know if it would be worse, or better, 
to meet him by appointment, as it were, or 
unexpectedly, If one expected to meet 
him, one may be excused for fancying, 
as the hour for the interview drew near, 
that one’s nerves would become as tense as 
fiddle-strings, At the slightest touch they 
would vibrate. What sort of tune would 
be played when they were touched—by 
such a player !—is more than one quite 
cares to say. As for coming upon a ghost, 
or having a ghost come upon you “all in a 
moment,” without having received the 
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slightest premonitory hint of what was, 
literally, in the air—there may be men 
who, under such circumstances, would be 
able to “ wink the other eye,” and ask, in 
commonplace tones, for a light, but I have 
my doubts if, of those men, I am one, 

But, although there are forms of 
cowardice which all men are unwilling 
to admit ever could find a lodgement in 
their breasts, still there are cowards who 
are not only self avowed, but who actually 
have the courage of their cowardice. And, 
as has been said, a peculiar sort of courage 
it is, “I am afraid,” says Podkins, ‘‘to 
ask you for the loan of half-a-crown ;” but 
although he is afraid, and owns that he is 
afraid, he asks you all the same. ‘I dare 
not encroach upon your time,” says Borer ; 
but although he dares not, and confesses 
that he dares not, still he does, till you rise 
and hurl him through the teath floor window 
out into thestreet. Podkins and Borer are 
cowards of a painfully common type, who 
always have the courage of their cowardice 
—yes, and more. “I dare not do so-and- 
so,” simpers Miss Wiles. ‘Might I dare 
to ask you to do it for me?” That I call 
displaying the coursge of one’s cowardice 
to a very marked degree. The courage of 
that type of coward, self-avowed, sticks 
at nothing. The story of A. who knocked 
up his neighbour B, in the middle of the 
night with the view of inducing B. to come 
and kill the mad dog which he, A., had 
locked up in his bedroom, and which had 
frightened him half out of his skin, is, I 
believe, an imagining of an American 
humorist. But whether the story be true 
or false, it seems to me that A., in endea- 
vouring to get B. to do what he dared not 
do himself, showed courage of a really 
remarkable kind. “I say, old man,” 
cries Jones, “I wish you’d kick Brown.” 
“ Whatever for?” ‘Because, old man, I 
daren’t.” -Plenty of people, who desire to 
do disagreeable things while owning that 
they are too great cowards to do them 
themselves, have still sufficient courage to 
ask us to do those things for them. 

It is to be noted that the qualities 
of the hero are often contained in, so 
to speak, a most unheroic-looking casket. 
I remember how astonished I felt when I 
first met a man whose fame as a “‘climber ” 
had bridged the spheres. He was fond of 
hunting out unexplored mountain ranges 
in remote regions of the world, for the 
sole purpose, so far as I could understand 
the matter, of risking his neck where 
nobody else had ever risked his neck before. 





One would expect that such an individual 
would at least have some of the out- 
ward seeming of an athlete. This par- 
ticular person was a foppish little fellow, 
with a languid air, an eyeglass, and a most 
perceptible lisp—quite a dolly sort of man. 
He was silent on a good many subjects, 
but especially was he silent on the subject 
of mountaineering. Had I not had the 
best of reasons for knowing him to be the 
genuine Simon~ Pure, I should have sus- 
pected that some half-baked ninny had 
been suborned to take his place. A friend 
of mine is fond of telling a story of a 
celebrated “ road agent” whom he once had 
the pleasure of encountering “‘out West.” 
I am not prepared to assert that his story 
is altogether free from a spice of exaggera- 
tion, but, as he tells it, it runs something 
like this. 

He was coaching it from one mining 
town to another. The coach had its 
fall complement of passengers. A rough- 
and-ready set they were. The conversa- 
tion was chiefly about a certain ‘road 
agent” who had recently earned fame in 
those parts by, to put it mildly, his ex- 
tremely remarkable proceedings. He had 
himself, at one period of his career, been a 
driver of stage coaches, and, in consequence, 
he was known as “Dick the Driver,” Those 
passengers talked about what they would 
do if, upon that particular journey, they 
encountered Dick the Driver. He should 
not “stick them up,” not he, 

Among them was an individual whom 
my friend declares he took, not only for a 
country joskin, but, also, for more than 
half an idiot. His manners were so mild, 
and his countenance wore such an ex- 
pression of vacuous simplicity, His fellow- 
passengers had made a butt of him from 
the moment in which he had made his 
appearance on the coach. At last a 
gigantic fellow, who sat beside him, jeer- 
ingly asked him what he woald do if 
they encountered Dick the Dxiver. The 
simpleton said nothing. He looked at his 
questioner, and he took his hands from 
his pockets. There was « report, the giant 
fell over the side of the coach stone dead, 
shot through the heart. The simpleton 
stood up. It was seen that he had 6 
pistol in either hand. He requested the 
coachman to pull up his team—which the 
coachman did, for reasons. He informed 
the company that he was Dick the Driver. 
According to the original narrator of this 
instructive little anecdote, he made ever 
man jack of them, the driver included, 
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strip himself to the skin. He made them 
leave their clothes and their entire belong- 
ings on the top of the coach. He made 
them jump off it on to the road in a state of 
nature. There was something about him 
which was found to be most persuasive. 
He took the reins in his own hands, and 
leaving them, in that singularly unsatis- 
factory condition, to continue their con- 
versation as to what they would do if 
they encountered Dick the Driver at 
their leisure, he drove that coach away. 
The story is introduced here for the 
purpose of providing another illustration 
of the truth that one should not always 
trust to appearances, and that it is some- 
times unwise to take it for granted that a 
man is a coward merely because he looks 
one. 

On the other hand, it is a delusion 
to suppose that Bombastes Furioso, the 
braggart, is invariably a cur. I have 
known instances which go to prove the 
contrary. The fact is, courage is an 
accident. It is difficult to tell, at a glance, 
who is its possessor and who is not. In 
those confidential moments in which we 
are our own society, are we quite certain 
whether we, ourselves, are or are not 
cowards? I have heard it stated that the 
man who is most firmly assured that he is 
a natural coward, is apt to perform 
prodigies of valour, simply because he 
hates the coward that is in him, and the 
force of his hatred spurs him on to drive 
the craven spirit out. There may be some- 
thing in such a theory. We who are 
cowards, we will hope that there is. At 
any rate, as has been shown, there are so 
many sorts of courage, that it will go hard 
with us if we are not the possessor, say, 
at least, of one of them. 





BARKER. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


I THINK I may safely say that Barker 
has been the bane of my existence. We 
were at school together, and he made me 
break the rules so often that I was never 
free from punishment, or ever able to come 
within measurable distance of the height 
of my ambition—the good-conduct prize. 
When I remonstrated with him, he said it 
did not matter, only muffs ever got a con- 
duct prize; but it did matter. My aunt 
had promised to give me a sovereign the 
first time I brought home a prize, and, 
thanks to Barker, she has that sovereign 
still 





Later in life we found ourselves in the 
same cflice in the City. Barker attached 
himself to me on the strength of our old 
school-fellowship, and again made my life 
miserable. He is a bumptious, self- 
assertive, healthy, athletic sort of man, is 
Barker, while I am modest and nervous. 
He forced himself upon me, and then did 
the most reckless things imaginable 
without a thought of what the consequences 
might be. He would, even without a 
ticket, enter a train in motion sooner than 
miss it, and, what was worse, if I was 
with him he would drag me in after him. 
If I ventured to hint that we were 
breaking the bye-laws and might be 
summoned, he laughed and said it would 
be all right. According to Ba:k:r what- 
ever he did that he should not have done 
would be all right—and I must say he was 
lucky. 

The ticket-collectors always took his 
word and his money without even 
hinting that he had been trying to 
defraud the company, and porters have 
actually aided and abetted him by opening 
doors and saying, ‘‘ Come along, sir,” when 
they ought to have stopped him—but 
then Barker always tips porters. 

He had a tandem tricycle, too, and he 
made me go for rides on it with him. As 
soon a8 we were out of town he didn’t 
care much what he did. If we passed a 
nice park, or a wood, he would propose 
that we should turn in and have a smoke, 
and when I pointed out that there was a 
board up threatening trespassers with 
prosecution, he would laugh, and, as usual, 
say it would be all right. He always left 
the lamp behind, assuring me that we 
should be back before dark, but we never 
were, and for the last mile or two I used 
to ride in fear and trembling, though we 
were never stopped. I believe Barker 
bribsd the police. 

Luckily I consulted my doctor about 
tricycling, and he said I was too nervous 
for it, so Barker had to find another 
victim, I joined a lawn-tennis club — 
Barker said tennis was all right when men 
played alone, but that women turned it 
into a babies’ game, so I thought I should 
be free from him there—and through that 
I became engaged to Sophy Bell. We 
had been engaged some time when we had 
a little discussion about going to the 
theatre, which led to—but you will see 
what it led to if you read to the end ; s0, 
without further explanation, I will re- 
produce as much of it as concerns my story. 
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“ Really, Algernon, I don’t much care 
about going at all,” said Sophy; but there 
were tears in her eyes as she spoke, and I 
knew that she did care, therefore I firmly 
but mildly insisted on my point. 

‘That is nonsense,” I said. ‘You know 
you have been looking forward to it for 
months. Three weeks ago you asked me 
whether I had got the tickets yet.” 

“Yes, but then——” she began, and 
stopped. Then, apparently recognising 
how foolish she had been, she sighed and 
added: “Never mind, dear. I'l go if 
you wish it.” 

‘Of course, I wish to give you pleasure, 
Sophy,” I replied. “And really the 
gallery is——” 

“Oh! for goodness’ sake, don’t begin 
all that over again,” she interrupted, 
speaking with a tartness that surprised 


me. “It’s settled now, and I will be 
ready by half-past six. Mind you're not 
late, sir.” 


** But, Sophy,” I protested, “if I come 
down for you it will cost me threepence 
each way, and besides, there is no time. 
The doors open at seven-thirty, and we 
ought to be there at least three-quarters of 
an hour before that. Suppose you meet 
me in front of St. Paul’s at six. We can 
easily walk from there.” 

She gave me a glance, the meaning of 
which I could not fathom, then sighed 
again, and said she would be there, I 
explained to her how, by starting in good 
time and walking part of the way, she 
could save a penny in ’bus fare, and we 
parted in the usual manner. 

As I walked home, I thought that 
perhaps I had made a mistake in ever 
taking Sophy to the theatre at - all. 
Probably I never should have done so, 
but, when we were first engaged, a man 
who owed money to our firm had some- 
times given me orders. They were always 
for two, and it had seemed a pity not to 
make use of them, but unfortunately, I 
never told Sophy that I did not pay for 
our places, and when that man died 
suddenly, I found myself pledged, on the 
strength of a promise from him, to take 
her to see “Gentle Gladys” at the Irre- 
proachable. Our engagement had reached 
the practically-sentimental stage, when 
money saved should mean furniture bought, 
and I hoped she would cordially fall in 
with my suggestion, that on this occasion 
we should go to the gallery. 

She disappointed me, I am not a mean 
man, but I do object to paying eight shillings 





when you can get practically the same 
article for two, and I could not make Sophy 
understand that the gallery is, practically, 
just the same as the upper circle. She 
said she thought I could afford something 
better, and though I told her it was not a 
question of what I could afford, but of 
where we should get the best value for 
money, she maintained that looking at the 
matter in that light took all the pleasure 
out of it—which is absurd ; for what can 
be more exhilarating than the thought 
that you have made a better bargain in 
amusement than your neighbours ? 

It was this tendency towards obliquity 
of economic vision which made me sorry I 
had accustomed her to think I was in the 
habit of spending money unnecessarily, 
and I wished I had, at least, told her 
about those orders. It was too late, how- 
ever, to do that now, so I met her outside 
St. Paul’s as per a hoping that 
practical experience of the gallery would 
convince her that, considering everything, 
especially prices, it was the best part of 
the house. 

The usual frequenters of the Irre- 
proachable gallery are as respectable as 
the theatre itself, which, of course, is say- 
ing a great deal, but that evening, un- 
fortunately, an Objectionable Character had 
thrust himself in among them, probably 
by mistake, and, still more unfortunately, 
he sat just in front of us. We had very 
good places in the middie of the second 
row, and, as I told Sophy, we ought to 
enjoy ourselves thoroughly if we could 
— to ignore our disreputable neigh- 

our. 

Unfortunately again, he would not 
allow himself to be ignored. I believe he 
meant well, too, and have no doubt he 
was considered, by his usual associates, to 
be the very pink of politeness. He had 
shrimps in a paper bag, oranges in one 
pocket, nuts in another, and either 
chocolate or chewing tobacco — perhaps 
both—in a third, and during the half-hour 
that elapsed before the curtain went up, 
he not only refreshed himself with these 
delicacies but generously offered them to 
his neighbours. 

I think that if Sophy had taken a 
shrimp, or even a nut, much of the un- 
pleasantness which followed might have 
been averted, but she refused his kind 
offers in her most icy tone, and the two 
girls who sat next to him followed her 
example, 

It was easy to see that the Character 
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resented this; in fact he scowled so 
diabolically that when he produced a 
flask of rum and offered it to me, I took a 
sip for the sske of peace and quietness. 

“Pass it to the lady, governor,” he 
said, as I was about to return it to him. 
“Perhaps it’s more in her line than 
shrimpsos.” 

“*T am sorry to say the lady is a total 
abstainer,” I replied, doing my best to 
conciliate him with a smile, 

“Poor thing!” he retorted. “Is she 
mm She don’t look it either, do 
she ” 

“Oh, Algernon!” whispered Sophy. 
* Let us go.” 

“*Go—go where?” I asked, astonished, 

“Out, home, anywhere to get away 
from that horrid wretch,” she replied, 
“unless you can protect me from his 
impertinence.” 

Would you believe that, because I tried 
to convince her of the utter folly of 
leaving before a performance you have 
paid to see has even begun, and also 
begged her not to make a scene, she aftor- 
wards said I had allowed her to be in- 
sulted without resenting it? 

I objected to the fellow quite as much 
as she did, but what could I have done ? 
If I had told him to hold his tongue he 
would probably have sworn at me, and we 
should have had everybody staring at us, 
If I had called the attendant there would 
have been a row which perhaps might have 
ended in a visit to a police court; and a 
visit to a police court, even as a witness, 
always costs money or business time, which 
is the same thing. 

Luckily just- then the curtain went up, 
and for ashort time the Objectionable One 
became absorbed in the play. It soon 
became clear, however, that he had not 
been educated up to the Irreproachable 
standard, He yawned and began to fidget, 
in spite of the indignant looks of the 
devotees on either side of him. 

“Say, governor,” he said at last, turning 
round to me. ‘“ What's it all about?” 

“Hush!” I said. ‘You will find the 
motive explained on the back of your 
programme,” 

He made some pithy but rude remarks 
to the effect that he’d be dashed if a drama 
which had to be explained on the pro- 
gramme would go downon his side the water, 
and then opened a running fire of vulgar 
but forcible criticism of what was said and 
done on the stage. As he turned to me 
every time he spoke, I thought the people 








around would begin to imagine that I 
sympathised with him, so I lent him my 
opera-glasses to keep him quiot. 

“Oh, crikey!” he exclaimed in what, 
on his side the water, no doubt passes for 
a confidential whisper. ‘Look at the old 
geeser in thet box. Disgraceful, I call it, 
and at her age too, Just take a squint, 
governor.” 

Sophy might have known that I should 
do nothing of the kind, even though to 
humour him I made a pretence, and there- 
fore she need not have snatched the 
glasses away from me and hidden them 
under her cloak. 

As the first act of ‘Gentle Gladys” is 
devoted solely to detailing the pedigrees of 
all the characters for the last ten genera- 
tions, so that you may understand why 
they are compelled to act as they do later 
on, it is a short one, and before the 
Objectionable Character had time to dis- 
tinguish himself again, the curtain went 
down and he went out, probably for 
beer. 

All through the act the few remarks 
which Sophy had condescended to address 
to me had had an acid flavour about them 
that I did not relish, and, as she showed 
no signs of returning to sweet reasonable- 
ness when the interval began, for once in 
my life I was glad to see—Barker. 

“Hullo! Swaddle,” he said, coming 
from behind somewhere, and appropriating 
the temporarily vacant place in front of 
me. “ What are you doing here?” 

Wherever I meet Barker he asks me 
what I am doing there, in a tone which 
implies that I have no right to be anywhere 
without his leave. 

“Oh!” I replied, “nothing much, I 
brought Miss Bell, that’s all.” 

“Ah! Miss Bell,” he said, treating 
Sophy to a stare which began in curiosity 
and ended in admiration. ‘I haven't the 
pleasure, I fear, Introduce me, Swaddle, 
my boy.” 

I introduced him—what else could I do? 
—and I hoped Sophy would snub him ; but 
again she disappointed me. 

“TI have often heard of you, Mr. 
Barker,” she said, smiling upon him most 
graciously. 

“ Nothing to my disadvantage, I hope?” 
he replied, laughing, as if he thought that 
very simple remark concealed an excellent 
joke. Barker always laughed at his own 
jokes, and they were generally very well 
concealed. 


‘Not at all,” said Sophy. ‘ Algernon 
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has always spoken so highly of you that I 
have been quite anxious to make your 
acquaintance.” 

How easy it is to be deceived in a 
woman! How could she have been 
anxious to make his acquaintance after the 
things I had told her about him ? And yet, 
a» to that moment, I had always thought 
sincerity was one of Sopby’s greatest 
charms. 

“Swaddle, you are a sly, sly dog,” 
said Barker, chuckling idiotically. ‘ Do 
you know, Miss Bell, that, until this aus- 
picious moment, I was ignorant of your 
very existence.” 

“T am not surprised to hear it, Mr. 
Barker,” retorted Sophy, tossing her head. 
* Algernon is not at all proud of me, I can 
assure you.” 

A more unfounded accusation never 
proceeded from a woman's lips, yet I 
could not refate it without laying myself 
open to an equally groundless charge of 
jealousy. 

I had not told Barker of my engagement, 
it is true, but that was because he is such 
an interfering beggar. “Ah!” he would 
have said, “I must know the little girl, 
Swaddle, You must settle down some- 
where near my diggings so that I can look 
you up in the evening. I know the very 
house to suit you. Where are you buying 
your furniture? I know a place——” and 
so on. Indeed, he would have made me 
play second fiddle at my very wedding if 
he had been asked to it, and surely it is 
not jealousy to object to that ? 

They both looked at me as if they 
expected an explanation, but as 1 could 
not tell Barker my reasons for reticence 
there was an awkward pause in the con- 
versation. I felt that Barker had once 
more placed me in a false position, and 
when I feel that I am in a false position I 
always blush, and often say something 
which on reflection I regret, I was blush- 
ing and was about to speak when the 
Objectionable Character saved me by 
coming back to claim his seat. 

According to the etiquette prevailing in 
galleries Barker should have yielded it to 
him, and perhaps he would have done so 
had not Sophy told him in a whisper to 
stay where he was. 

“Ere, governor,” said the Objectionable 
One, “ that’s my pitch.” 

His tone, I must admit, was not con- 
ciliatory, and Barker is a man who must 
be treated to an ell of conciliation before 
he will yield an inch of concession. 





“Ts it?” he asked. “I was under the 
impression that, like the reat of the 
theatre, it belonged to Mr. Crummles 
Delawnay.” 

“Was you?” sneered the other. “Well, 
I was a-sitting in it, anyway, during the 
whole of the first act ; I appeal to this lady 
and gentleman if I wasn’t?” 

Barker made no reply, but beckoned to 
the attendant, 

“ Are these seats reserved?” he asked 
calmly, 

“ Well, no, sir,” replied the man. ‘ Not 
strictly speaking, they’re not. Bat when 
a gent goes out for a mouthful of fresh air 
or what not, it ain’t considered the thing 
to jamp in his place in his absence.” 

‘“‘ Never mind about that,” said Barker. 
“Ts the right to find it empty when he 
returns included in the price of admission?” 

‘No, sir,” admitted the attendant. 
“Not the right exactly, but——” 

“ That will do, thank you,” said Barker, 
coolly sitting down again. 

‘Ere, I say,” grumbled the previous 
occupier, “that’s not good enough, you 
know. You're a precious sight too big 
and ugly for there to be any sense in me 
talking of chucking you out, but ifi——” 

“Now, look here,” said Barker, turning 
round ; “if you had asked me civilly to 
move I would have done so with pleasure, 
but you didn’t, so I won't. Stop. Don’t 
use bad language before ladies, but take 
this, and think yourself lucky to get it.” 

‘“ This” was a shilling, and the Character 
took it and departed, muttering some 
nonsense about being glad to find that, 
after all, the gent was a gent, and knew 
how to behave as such. 

The people round about laughed, and 
seemed to think Barker had done some- 
thing clever, though where the cleverness 
came in I failed to perceive. Any one 
can bribe a lout, but if Sophy had seconded 
my policy of conciliation as she ought to 
have done, there would have been no 
need to waste money or make ourselves 
conspicuous, 

Of course, we were conspicuous after 
that altercation, which, as Barker was 
concerned in it, had not, you may be sure, 
been carried on in whispers. Everybody 
stared at us, or I thought they did, which, 
as far as destroying my comfort went, 
came to the same thing. Barker, too, 
behaved disgracefully throughout the rest 
of the performance. He did his best to 
flirt with Sophy, who, however, did not 
encourage him, but though she kept saying, 
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“ Don’t, Mr. Barker,” “ You shouldn’t say 
such things,” and ‘‘ Do be quiet,” he went 
on saying the things—jokes he thinks 
them—and he wouldn’t be quiet. He 
talked to the girls next to him, whom I 
am sure he had never seen before, and, 
though they had so plainly resented the 
advances of the Objectionable Character, 
they didn’t seem to mind Barker a bit, 
while even the devotees, as I have called 
them, smiled indulgently at him when he 
made fun of the play. 

How is it that Barker can do such things 
with impunity? If I had talked to those 
girls, which of course I would not have 
done without an introduction, they would 
probably have snubbed me, and if they 
hadn’t Sophy would have been vexed, yet 
she simply beamed on Barker. As for 
the other people, they would have told 
me they had paid to listen to the actors, or 
something equally cutting, yet they let 
Barker chatter on without a murmur. 
How is it, I say? 

But to proceed. The drama dragged 
itself to an end at last. The educationally 
acquired gentleness of Gladys proved too 
weak to withstand her natural tendency 
to homicidal mania inherited from her 
maternal great-grandfather, who once, 
when in liquor, shot a man of the Barker 
species, She killed all her husbands—she 
had three, I think—and most of her 
children, and was led off to durance 
more or less vile, while the few surviving 
characters shook their heads and sighed. 
Then the curtain went down and we went 
out, to catch, as I thought, a ’bus for our 
suburb; bat I reckoned without Barker. 

““Now, you two would like a bit of 
supper ?” said he. 

“Oh! yes, Algernon, please. I am so 
hungry,” exclaimed Sophy, who always 
was inclined to speak impulsively. 

“My dear,” I remonstrated, ‘there is 
no time. The last ’bus leaves St. Panl’s 
Churchyard at eleven-thirty.” 

“St. Paual’s Churchyard!” broke in 
Barker in his overbearing way. ‘ What 
on earth is the man talking about? Your 
*buses pass this corner.” 

“Oh! Mr. Barker, Don’t you know we 
save a penny each by walking to St. 
Paul’s?” said Sophy, very properly, I 
thought. 

Barker burst into his brutal laugh. 
Though anxiety to save a penny is not a 
thing to laugh at, I was not surprised—at 
Barker—but why did Sophy laugh too? 
Really, women are incomprehensible. 





“Oh! hang the expense for once,” he 
said. ‘ You can get up here and I'll stand | 
the extra two d. There'll be lots of 
time,” 

I shuddered as I thought of the number 
of trains I had been dragged into by the 
collar all through Barker's idea of the 
period of time that_amounted to “ lots.” 

‘Bat all the Perforated Bun places are 
closed,” I objected. 

“Oh! bother perforated buns,” retorted 
Barker. ‘It’s my birthday, man, and, if 
Miss Bell graciously consents, we will sup 
to-night on something stronger than a 
perforated bun, The ‘Gargantuan’ is 
just opposite.” 

It was not Barker’s birthday, unless he 
had one in March as well as August, and 
though the “ Gargantuan ” was just oppo- 
site, I do not approve of that luxurious 
restaurant, It is perfectly respectable, of 
course, but—but—well, I don’t think it is 
exactly suited to people of limited, if 
sufficient, incomes and quict tastes, espe- 
cially when they are about to marry. Its 
spaciousness, and its decorations, and its | 
waiters and appointments generally, tend 
to make a girl discontented with the 
humble neatness of her future home, It 
was all very well for Barker to say, and 
Sophy to agree with him, that it was only 
once in a way; but there is a proverb 
about the thin end of the wedge, and 
even as we crossed the Strand to reach the 
“ Gargantuan” I was full of dismal fore- 
bodings that Sophy would some day ask | 
me to take her there again. 

I didn’t enjoy my supper a bit. We 
only had steak and bitter beer, and I 
wondered how Barker dare order such | 
simple fare from such a waiter in such a 
gorgeous saloon. I was sure that waiter 
and some of the customers, too, were 
laughing at us because we were not in 
evening dress. Of course it wasn’t done 
openly ; waiters seem to kaow by instinct 
that Barker will tip them, and our man 
was outwardly most polite, but I doubted | 
his sincerity. 

Sophy, too, behaved badly, or perhaps 
I should say foolishly. Evidently un- [ 
conscious of the ridiculous figure we were 
cutting, she seemed delighted with every- 
thing, and showed her delight so plainly 
that everybody must have noticed she was 
not used to that sort of thing. 

“Tsen’t this nice, Algernon?” she said. 
‘Why didn’t you bring me here the last 
time?” 


‘Hush !” I whispered. ‘Don’t speak 
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so loud. Those people at the next table 
are listening to every word we say.” 

Then she laughed and turned to Barker. 

‘““Mr, Barker,” she said, “don’t you 
think Algernon is painfully shy ? ” 

I was sure the waiter heard that, so I 
blashed and looked at her reproachfally, 
but without effect. The thoughtless girl 
joined forces with Barker, and they teased 
me till I could hardly eat. 

I hate being teased, and I am afraid I 
lost my temper, but just as I was going 
to say something sharp we finished, or at 
least they did, so I rose hastily from the 
table and made for the door. Barker had 
taken off his overcoat, quite heedless of 
the probability of having to tip a second 
waiter for helping him to put it on again, 
and so he could not follow me immediately. 
Sophy did, but when we got to the vesti- 
bule she proposed that we should wait 
there for Barker, as it seemed rude to 
leave him. 

My nerves had been so completely upset 
that I didn’t care what it seemed, and I 
told her she could stop if she liked, but I 
was going down the steps to look for a 
*bus. I went, and she stayed, staring 
about her in an independent way as if the 
place belonged to her. I felt somewhat 
relieved when I reached the bottom step, 
and so escaped to some extent from the 
curious gaze of the people lounging about 
the vestibule. Barker has told me scores 
of times that people do not look at me, 
and that my-fear that they do is nothing 
but fancy. But, if it is, what difference 
does that make? The fancy, if you believe 
in it, is as bad as the reality. 

Now, Sophy is a very pretty girl, and 
standing about alone as she was—entirely 
through her own fault, of course — she 
became a mark for all eyes, and presently 
some half-tipsy fellow came up and spoke 
to her. She looked at him indignantly, 
and he not only spoke again, but caught 
her by the arm. Then she screamed—she 
is just the sort of girl who puts herself 
in the way of unpleasantness, and then 
screams when it comes—and I remained 
on the bottom step in an agony of nervous- 
ness as to what would happen next. 

I should have hastened to her help, but 
the man was very big, and as he was in 
evening dress, I felt sure the sympathies 
of the bystanders would be with him. I 
did not want to get into trouble, either, 
and I felt that Sophy was almost rightly 
served for staying there. Nevertheless, I 
hesitated, and I really believe that I 





should have risked the consequences and 
gone to her in another second, but up 
came Barker and asked the fellow what 
the devil—Barker sometimes uses very 
violent language ; I have often told him 
he should be more careful—he meant by 
insulting a lady. 

I failed to catch the reply, but it must 
have been unsatisfactory, for Barker 
promptly knocked him down. Then the 
manager came, and for a moment I thought 
that Barker, who has no discrimination 
when he is angry, would knock him down, 
too; but he contented himself with 
threatening to complain to the police about 
the way in which the “Gargantuan” was 
conducted. I thought the manager would 
have given Barker into custody, but he 
actually apologised to him, and ordered 
the other man off the premises. 

Then Barker and Sophy came down the 
steps, he swelling like a turkey-cock, and 
she rather pale but apparently proud of 
him. 

Sophy,” I said, ‘do make haste, or we 
shall miss the last ’bus.” 

“Mr. Barker,” said she, ignoring me 
altogether, “ will you see me safely home ? 
I am sorry to trouble you, but——” 

“ Don’t mention it, Miss Bell,” he inter- 
rupted—I think he is the rudest man I 
know—and they straightway got into a 
hansom and left me standing there. 

I have not seen Sophy since, She told 
me, by letter, that I had behaved like a 
coward, and that she was very glad she had 
discovered my real nature before trusting 
herself to my care for life. The accusation 
was false, of course—I was only nervous— 
but I did not condescend to explain as, 
after all, married life would have been 
expensive, I fancy Barker finds it so— 
he has married Sophy—for he is not half 
as free with his money as he used to be. 
He is still the bane of my existence, though. 
Just at present he keeps bothering me to 
come down and have a look at his first, 
and let bygones be bygones. 

I hate babies—they make me nervous, 
especially when they cry—and of course I 
shall have to buy something for Barker's ; 
but for the sake of peace in the office I 
suppose I shall have to go some day. 





BEHIND THE SCENES IN PARIS. 


Durine the reign of Louis Philippe, and 
in the early days of the Second Empire, it 
was comparatively easy for a foreigner, hold- 
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ing a recognised social position in Paris, to“ 


obtain an occasional admission to the 
coulisses of the Opéra and the Comédie 
Francaise. An introduction to the mana- 
ger of the former theatre from a privileged 
“ habitué ” was a sufficient passport to the 
sanctum, while an acquaintance with any 
leading member of the latter establishment 
served—at least, for once—as an “ Open 
Sesame” to the “ foyer” of the house of 
Moliére. 
' _ ‘The great attraction of the Opéra to the 
initiated—I am speaking, of course, of 
the old house in the Rue Lepelletier—was 
the “foyer de la danse,” a large room 
adjoining the ancient Hétel Choiseul, badly 
lit, and furnished with semicircular benches 
for the accommodation of the danseuses, 
The floor was sloping, and at certain 
distances iron rods were fixed in the wall, 
upon which the fair votaries of Terpsichore 
rested one foot while standing on the 
other, in order to render their limbs pliant 
and supple. A marble bust of Malle. 
Guimard, on a pedestal of painted wood, 
was the chief ornament of the room. About 
an hour before the commencement of the 
ballet, the preparatory exercises in the 
“foyer” began ; and in another half-hour 
most of the leading artists were assembled 
there, employing the short time previous 
to the rising of the curtain in practising 
their steps and “ entrechats,” 

When I first knew Paris, Taglioni had 
left the Opéra, and Fanny Elssler reigned 
supreme; the triumphant success, how- 
ever, obtained by her in the “ Diable 
Bofteux,” financially advantageous as it 
proved to the management, was by no 
means relished by her lady colleagues, 
who, finding themselves during the long 
run of the ballet completely shelved, un- 
scrupulously profited by any mode of 
annoying and embarrassing their obnoxious 
rival, One evening Burat de Gurgy, author 
of the libretto, knocked at the door of the 
charming dancer’s dressing-room, and 
found her in a great state of excitement. 

“My dear Monsieur Burat,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘I am in a terrible rage, I have 
searcely time to dress, and some one has 
stolen my chalk,” 

“Your chalk!” began Barat. 

“Not adoubtofit. I haveasked everybody 
for some, and they all say they have none, 
It is a conspiracy, you see, to hinder me 
from dancing. So now, M. Burat, you 
will get me some, will you not?” 

“But, my dear lady, I don’t know where 
to go for it.” 





“Make haste,” insisted Fanny, “I will 
pay whatever you like, but I must have it. 
You have just a quarter of an hour before 
the curtain rises, and I shall expect 

ou.” 
‘ It was then eleven o’clock, and all the 
shops were shut, consequently M. Burat 
was highly perplexed what to do. How- 
ever, at last he returned, bringing five 
little bits of chalk, but looking extremely 
doleful. 

“Enfin!” cried Malle. Elssler trium- 
phantly. “You are indeed a friend in 
need. What do I owe you?” 

‘Twenty-five sous for five glasses of 
execrable Cognac,” was his answer, “I 
have been obliged to go to five cafés in 
order to steal the chalk from the billiard- 
tables. 

Albéric Second, in his amusing volume, 
“Les Petits Mystéres de l’Opéra,” gives a 
droll account of his first appearance behind 
the scenes of that theatre, not knowing a 
soul in the place, and unpleasantly 
conscious that everybody was staring at 
him : 

“T never felt so ill at ease in my life,” 
he says; “it seemed as if my presence 
among the ‘fine fleur’ of dandies and 
diplomats must necessarily be regarded 
as an intrusion, and a glance at my own 
modest evening attire, the handiwork of 
an unfashionable tailor, only served to 
increase my embarrassment. Presently, to 
my horror, I discovered that a group of 
more or less young, more or less pretty 
girls, appertaining, as I afterwards learnt, 
to the sisterhood of ‘rats,’ who for some 
minutes had been peering curiously in my 
direction, were gradually approaching 
nearer and nearer to me, and exchanging 
sundry unflattering remarks which I could 
not help overhearing. 

“ ¢ Who is he?’ asked one. 

“© Nobody “chic,” at all events,’ replied 
another. ‘The cut of his coat dates from 
the year before last.’ 

“* Have any of “ces Messieurs” bowed 
to him ?’ enquired a third. 

“*Not likely!’ said a fourth ‘He 
looks as if he had been smuggled in by 
one of the firemen.’ 

“¢T think you are rather hard on the 
poor man,’ interposed a fifth, ‘He must 
be somebody, or he wouldn’t be here.’ 

“This suggestion apparently impressed 
her companions, and the tide was evidently 
turning in my favour, when a atately 
damsel suddenly joined the group. 

“*Stay |’ exclaimed the first speaker, 
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‘here is Héluise Florentin, who has all 
Paris worth knowing at her fingers’ ends, 
She will tell us who he is.’ 

“Then ensued a perfect Babel of 
questions, ‘Isherich?’ ‘A diplomat?’ 
‘The son of a peer of France?’ ‘A 
Croesus of the Bourse %’ 

“ Nothing of the sort,’ replied Héloise, 
surveying me contemptuously. ‘Only a 
journalist,’ 

“No sooner had the word passed her 
lips than a general stampede took place, 
the little band of ‘ coryphées’ and ‘rate’ 
dispersed as if by magic, and vanished 
from my sight, leaving me as solitary as 
Crusoe on his island, without even a Friday 
to fall back upon.” 

The “ foyer” of the Comédie Franciise, 
as I remember it, had nothing in common 
with that of the Académie Royale—or 
Impériale, as the case might be—de 
Musique. It was a well-proportioned and 
handsomely furnished apartment, at the 
door of which, in accordance with tra- 
ditional usage, stood a “ huissier” with a 
silver chain round his neck; the walls 
were decorated with portraits of bygone 
theatrical celebrities, choice samples of the 
unrivalled collection adorning every room 
and corridor of the spacious building. 
Contrary to the incessant noise and bustle 
perpetually characterising the operatic 
coulisses, all was strictly decorous and 
sedate; the visitor to the “foyer” of 
the Thédtre Frangiis might well have 
imagined himself entering a salon rather 
than a green-room, were it not for the 
costumes of the performers awaiting their 
summons to the stage. 

If the name of P:ovost—the best repre- 
sentative of Arnolphe in “ L’Ecole des 
Femmes” I ever saw—happened to be in 
the bill of the evening, it was almost a 
foregone conclusion that, after resuming 
the attire of ordinary life, he would be 
found engaged in a game of chess with 
Alfred de Musset or some other equally 
able antagonist ; Samson and the mereurial 
Regnier might be seen gravely discussing 
the claims of some aspirant to the coveted 
rank of “ socié aire” ; while in a snug corner 
of the room Augustine Brohan drew a 
select circle round her, listening with 
delight to her inimitable repartees. Now 
and then, in Louis Philippe’s time, an 
official of the Court would drop in, among 
others M, de Montalivet, a “masher” of 
his day, and a great admirer of the charm- 
ing Mdlle, Piessy; and I have heard it 
recorded—I do not guarantee the fact, but 





tell the tale as it was told to me—that on 
one occasion this urbane and courtly noble- 
man, after casting a disappointed glance 
round the room, enquired of the tragedian 
Beauvallet, who was standing near him, 
** Mais ou est donc Mdlle. Plessy ?” 

Beauvallet, who could have given points 
to Othello for rudeness of speech, instead 
of replying that the lady was at her toilet, 
thought fit to employ a term more applicable 
to house-painting than to the delicate em- 
bellishment of a pretty face, and, coolly 
surveying his questioner, blurted out in 
his gruffest tone : 

* Elle se badigeonne !” , 

As far as the minor temples of Thespis 
were concerned, admission behind the 
scenes was, as a rule, strictly prohibited ; 
certain privileged dramatists and influential 
journalists, who rarely profited by the 
permission, being alone allowed to penetrate 
beyond the stage door. Take, for example, 
the four vaudeville theatres, each of which 
was guarded by a lynx-eyed female Cerbe- 
rus who, pouncing from her den upon the 
unauthorised intruder, effectually barred 
his further progress. Of these four strong- 
holds the Gymnase was perhaps the most 
difficult to invade, the defence being 
superintended by the stage-manager, Mon- 
val, whose ubiquitous watchfulness nothing 
could escape. A sharp look-out for 
strangers was also enjoined at the Vaude- 
ville, which once, and only once, I 
succeeded in evading on the fictitious plea 
of an appointment with manager Bouffé 
—not the actor of that name—whom I had 
never seen in my life. My stay, however, 
in the forbidden precincts was limited to a 
few minutes, during which I had a flying 
glance at Madame Doche’s pretty dressing- 
room, & miniature boudoir, richly carpeted 
and ornamented with water-colour drawings, 
and could distinctly hear the voice of Felix 
heaping all kinds of obnoxious epithets on 
his unfortunate coiffeur; when some one 
whispered in my ear a friendly warning, 
and I made a hasty exit justin time to 
avoid an unpleasant interview with stage- 
manager Hippolyte. 

Of the Palais Royal, where, thanks to 
tke courtesy of the director, I was on the 
free list, I have already spoken, and need, 
therefore, only add that the “foyer” was } 
a long, low, and narrow room like the 
cabin of a steamer, with no single article 
of furniture in it beyond a clock and a row 
of benches against the wall; adjoining it 
was a sort of wire cage wherein sat the 
“ récisseur,” while the manager’s private 
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den and the dressing-rooms of the ladies 
were approached by a tiny staircase 
descending into the bowels of the earth. 

Somewhere about 1850 my late friend, 
John Bowes, the Nestor of the English 
turf, who had been many years a resident 
in Paris, invested part of his large fortune 
in the purchase of the Variétés Theatre, 
and placed an ex-actor named Thibaudeau, 
formerly known as Milon in the company 
of the Odéon, at the head of it. No sooner 
had Bowes come into possession than my 
“entrées” both before and behind the 
curtain were secured to me, and many a 
pleasant hour have I passed in what might 
then have been truly called a model 
Parisian greon-room. It was not large 
nor particularly well furnished, beyond the 
regulation clock and benches and two or 
three chairs; but there was always a blazing 
fire in winter, which attracted a certain 
number of dramatists and critics. Alphonse 
Royer, the manager of the Opéra and part 
author of “La Favorite,” was a frequent 
visitor, as aleo wore the Neapolitan Fioren- 
tino, Lambert Thiboust, Duvert—Arnal’s 
universal provider—and Arséne de Cey. 

Thibaudean’s first, and, indeed, only 
success was “ La Vie de Bohéme,” cleverly 
adapted from Murger’s popular work ; it 
was well cast, Charles Pérey playing 
Schaunard ; Marguerite Thuillier, a delight- 
ful actress who unfortunately died young, 
Mimi; and Adéle Page Musette. For 
several weeks it drew good houses, but as 
the receipts gradually diminished, and two 
or three hastily got-up novelties signally 
failed, it was thought expedient to try 
a change of management, and a M. Carpier 
was appointed, but proved even more 
incompetent than his predecessor, At 
last, thoroughly disgusted with theatrical 
matters, Bowes made over the property to 
M. Hippolyte Cogniard, formerly manager 
of the Porte St. Martin, and joint author 
with his brother Théodore of the fairy 
spectacle “ La Biche au bois.” 

Tae new lessee set to work in earnest, 
and in a very short time his company, 
carefully weeded and judiciously ang- 
mented, became one of thea best and most 
attractive in Paris. The engagements of 
Arnal and Numa, two of the most popular 
comedians of the day, proved highly 
advantageous to the treasury; the first- 
named bringing with him “ Le Supplice de 
Tantale,” an irresistibly comic extravaganza 
by the inevitable Duvert and Lauzanne. 
Later on, I witnessed the triumph of 
Charles Mathews in ‘Un Anglais timide,” 





and the earliest essays of a young actress, 
then patiently modulating her voice ac- 
cording to the requirements of a vaudeville 
theatre, and gradually feeling her way up 
the ladder of fame, but destined in after 
years to become the acknowledged heroine 
of opéra bouffe. Need I name Hortense 
Schneider ? 





‘*OUTLAWED ” 


A SHORT SERIAL. 
—_———— 


CHAPTER XV. 


A WHOLE week went by before the 
final preparations for Wilfred’s escape 
could be carried out. Then Gilbert went 
up to town to see his friend, to make the 
last arrangements. Hoe was recalled by a 
telegram the next morning. His father, 
whom he had left better, had had a sudden 
relapse, and the doctors had given up all 
hope. 

He could not reach Meadowlands till 
late that evening. His father was still 
alive, though sinking fast. He had re- 
lapsed into unconsciousness, There was 
just a possibility that he might recognise 
them again before the end. Neither Mrs. 
Egerton nor Gilbert would leave the room, 
fearing lest this return to consciousness 
might take place in their absence. 

Wilfred was to leave the place that 
night, and to make his way in disguise 
across country to Southampton, where he 
was to join the steamer, at the moment of 
her sailing. Every detail had been thought 
out with the greatest care. That night 
Gilbert was to take him a sum of money 
sufficient for his exponses for some time. 
Arrangements were to be made to let him [ 
have more later on. So innate was 
Gilbert’s distrust of his brother, that he 
would not let the money pass out of 
his own keeping till the last moment. 

His father, the doctors said, would not 
last till midnight; there would be time 
enough then to go to his brother, who 
was to leave the house between one and 
two in the morning, 

After dinner Hope slipped away to carry |, 
the last news of the sick-room to Wilfred. | 
She hurried through the grounds, terrified 
at every rustle of the leaves. 

If only every one had not been too 
much occupied the last two days with the 
increasing weakness of Mr. Egerton, they 
might have noticed that a great change 
had taken place in her, But Gilbert, who 
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would not have failed to see it, had been 
away, and the others had not thought of 
her in the subdued hurry and confusion. 
There was a strange, frightened expression 
in her eyes, and the drawn, pinched look 
about her mouth showed the signs of some 
severe mental struggle. In some curious 
way all the girlishness seemed to have 
vanished, and left her a suffering woman. 

The unthinking fearlessness of ignorant 
innocence had gone. She was afraid, with 
the bitter knowledge that comes of a sense 
of wrong-doing. Every sound startled her. 
She could hardly bear to meet Mrs, 
Egerton’s glance, troubled and preoccupied 
though it was with the thought of her 
husband. She did not dare think any 
more of her father, 

In spite of love’s arguments—pleading 
caresses, in spite of the wonderful glamour 
that Wilfred Egerton’s eloquence could 
cast over the life that was to begin for 
them, in her secret heart lay always the 
conviction of sin. Away from him she 
could feel it. She was on the verge of 
doing a great wrong. She knew it! It 
was only in his presence that she could 
lose sense of the torturing conviction. 

When she reached the summer-house 
she saw him waiting for her by the door. 
His recklessness always terrified her. Who 
could tell what eyes might be watching 
from the shadow of the bushes? It seemed 


1 to her sometimes that this callous indiffer- 


ence to danger was rather the recklessness 
of a desperate man than mere courage. 

To-night she was more terrified than 
ever, and though he laughed at her fears, 
he yielded at last to her entreaties and 
they went back together to the under- 
ground chamber. It was reached by a 
skilfully contrived entrance among the 
blocks of rock which formed the back- 
ground of the summer-house. Overgrown 
with shrub and creepers as they were, with 
a little care any one could enter or leave 
with small fear of observation ; while one 
of the blocks of stone, moving on a pivot, 
effectually hid the entrance to the chamber 
below. It had cost Wilfred Egerton con- 
siderable time and ingenuity to repair the 
old machinery which worked the stone. 
The chamber itself was reached by a flight 
of worn stone steps. 

So well hidden was the entrance in 
the midst of the blocks of rocks and 
thick shrubbery growing up between them, 
that Wilfred often left the entrance open 
to allow the fresh air to enter the room. 
To-night the heat was oppressive, The 





atmosphere of the chamber, heated still 
farther by the lamp that they were always | 
compelled to keep burning, was suffocating, 
and he left the opening unclosed behind 
them. 

He glanced at her when they reached 
the room, and drew her to him. 

‘Dear!” he said, “you are not sorry ? 
It is not yet too late. Only tell mo, and I 
will go away alone!” 

With his arm about her, his sad voice 
in her ears, the love and the pity he had 
awakened in her sprang into passionate 
devotion again. 

“Oh! No, no! Only I am such a 
coward! And it is father! Oh, what 
will he say? Dear, dear father !” and she 
hid her face against his heart, crying 
bitterly over the father’s love which she 
was betraying. 

“ Dearest—it is only for a week or two! 
Then you can write. He will forgive you 
—though he will hardly forgive me !” 

“Oh! Yes, yes; he must! When he 
knows that I care for you—but, oh, 
Wilfred, if only I might have told him 
first !” with a last appeal in her voice, 

He did not answer it, but sat looking 
with dark eyes across her bent head, a set 
expression on his pale mouth. 

“And your father, too, Wilfred! It 
seems too dreadful to go to-night.” 

Something troubled his face for an 
instant. Then it passed and the rigid ruth- 
lessness returned. 

“TI must go to-night. It is my only 
chance !” he said in a quick, short voice. 
* And my father disowns me.” 

Then after a pause : 

* Hope,” he said, “look up at me fora § 
moment.” 

She raised her head. He took her face 
between his hands and looked down for 
an instant into her tear-stained eyes. 

She did not flush as she usually did 
under his gaze. She looked straight back 
into his eyes, her face as pale as his, her 
mouth wearied and suffering, 

Then he bent and kissed her, 

* Go away now,” he said gently, “ and try 
and get some rest. You remember all you 
have to do, and you will not be afraid? You 
can trust Ned Molloy. And, little one, if I 
should fail to come—but I shall not fail,” 
as he saw the dumb terror that flashed 
into her eyes, “only if it should happen 
so—I have told Molloy to take you back 
to your father. There, not another word, 
Good-bye. Give me one of those roses you 
are wearing,” 
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After she had gone he paced to and fro 
through the narrow chamber, for inaction 
was intolerable. 

He forced himself to put aside the 
thought of Hope. But the pale face with 
its questioning eyes haunted him. And 
at last he, with an impatience that was 
still half gentle, took the white rose from 
his coat where he had placed it and laid 
it aside. He fancied that its delicate 
fragrance evoked her memory. 

‘“ There are ghosts enough without that, 
and though they don’t take up too much 
room, and @ man can cram a good many 
into his life, they are inconvenient things 
to cart about,” he thought. 

He had made his own plans for escape 
that night. 

He had not the slightest intention of 
making use of the projects his brother had 
formed for him. Besides, he had been 
growing anxious at the delay. 

Twice recently he had fancied he had 
seen a figure lurking in the dark among 
the trees near the summer-house, It 
might only have been a shadow, but he 
had not ventured to inspect it more 
closely, as on both occasions he believed 
that he had been himself unobserved. 

Only the evening before he had seen, 
from inside the summer -house itself, 
Maria Jenkins, standing looking at the 
clump of rocks and foliage with a curious, 
intent expression which he did not like. 

She had passed on after a few moments. 
But he could not rid himself of the im- 
pression that there was something else 
besides mere curiosity in her gaze. 

The place would sooner or later be 
discovered. And he was so sick to death 
of it; so savagely enraged against his 
imprisonment, his rat-in-a-hole existence. 
Even a bullet through his brain would be 
a better alternative than another week of 
this torture, 

And suppose his father died! To-night! 
But for that last miserable transaction, 
which had at last brought him under the 
vengeance of the law, he would, instead 
of being an outlaw with every man’s hand 
against him, hunted down till there was 
no spot on earth safe for him, be entering 
into free possession of a splendid property. 
He could even have thought of settling 
down in the place and taking up the réle 
of a respectable country gentleman; a 
year or two of absence might have white- 
washed him sufficiently to satisfy the elastic 
code of society morality. 

He laughed as he thought of it, but the 





scoff died away abruptly, and with an 
oath he put the thought from him. 

The time passed drearily enough. But 
for the fact that Gilbert was to bring him 
the necessary money, he would not have 
waited, But he could not carry out his 
own plans without the means that Gilbert 
was to procure for him. His intention 
was to allow Gilbert to imagine that he 
was accepting his conditions and arrange- 
ments, and, then, when he had the money 
in his possession, to carry out his own 
original schemes. But till then he was 
powerless. 

In fierce impatience and desperation, a 
thought struck him that if his father had 
died a few hours sooner he might not have 
been so dependent on his brother’s aid as 
he was. The money would have been his 
own, But even he shrank from the 
thought as it flashed into his brain. 

“Heaven! I’m playing it pretty low 
down,” he said savagely, 

But it was nearly one o'clock before 
Gilbert came. 

Wilfred’s first glance into his brother's 
face told him what had happened. 

He's dead ?” he said. 

“Yes.” And they both thought of the 
change their father’s death made in the 
position of one of them. 

Only it had come too late ! 

‘And the sooner I clear out to let you 
reign in my stead the better you and the 
‘unco guid’ will like it,” said Wilfred, 
with a short laugh of concentrated bitter- 
ness, ‘I say,” he added, as Gilbert did 
not speak, “‘ what a good thing it was for 
you that that poor little beggar didn’t live. 
How mad you were at the marriage, and 
how hard you tried for the sake of ‘the 
family pride’ to hush up that unlucky 
connexion ; but it seems to me, looking 
back, that that was about the most decent 
thing I did in my life,” with another 
laugh. 

Gilbert made a gesture. That his 
brother should bring up now, at such a 
moment, that wretched affair, when, as a 
young fellow at College, he had married a 
ballet girl, seemed to him all a part of the 
shameless heartlessness and depravity that 
had ruled his life. 

The marriage had been kept quiet at the 
cost of great expense and trouble, but the 
entanglement, which had been an open 
scandal, had led to Wilfred’s being expelled 
from College. 

The child of the marriage had died soon 
after it was born, Mr. Egerton had pro- 
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vided for the wife, an ignorant girl, on the 
condition that she kept herself out of sight 
and sound of the family. That anything 
might have been done to improve her had 
not entered into the Egerton calculations. 
They looked on her as a low, vulgar ad- 
venturess, and the only interview Mr. 
Egerton had ever had with her had 
appalled him, Yet, under her vulgarity 
and ignorance, there had been possibilities. 

There was a curious look in Wilfred 
Egerton’s eyes as they rested for a second 
on his brother’s face. 

“We acted by her more fairly than 
you,” said Gilbert hoarsely. You left 
her to starve.” 

"“T couldn’t afford to keep her, and 
though you wouldn’t do anything to help 
me, I knew you would do what you could 
for her. The family justice is as well 
balanced as its pride,” witha sneer. But 
there was a touch of pain in the dark eyes. 

“Good Heaven! You're a devil!” 
exclaimed his brother hoarsely, thinking 
the sneer was levelled at their dead father. 
Whether the woman was dead or alive, at 
least he had done his duty by her. Gilbert 
flung down on the table a bundle of notes 
and a paper of written instructions, “If 
you're not out of this in half an hour I 
won’t answer for the consequences.” 

Wilfred gathered up the notes with 
another of those strange slow glances at 
his brother. Did he take Hope into his 
calculations in his haste to get rid of him ? 

‘You mean you'll hand me over to the 
police?” 

Half an hour! He would be out of the 
place in five minutes. It was haunted by 
a hundred ghosts and devils. It seemed 
possible that at any moment he might see 
his father standing before him ; only dead, 
with dead eyes, and dead lips, and dead 
ears—never more to see, nor speak words of 
forgiveness, nor listen to words of remorse. 

Half an hour! By that time Hope would 
be safe on her way. She was to have left 
the house about midnight. She would not 
be needed in the sick-room whatever hap- 
pened. By half-past one, under the care 
of Molloy, she would be in the train on 
her way to Glasgow. He would start at 
once. He thought of his mother. But 
for the moment he felt that he would 
prefer not to face her either. 





On the table lay a case containing a 
brace of pistols. He had been cleanin 
them. He put one into his pocket, “a 
then, without a word to his brother, walked 
towards the stairs leading to the grounds, 
But just as he reached them, the oak door 
at the farther end of the room swung open, 
and Mrs, Page, her face pale with fright | 
and horror, ran into the room. 

‘‘ Mr. Wilfred! oh, Mr, Wilfred!” she 
cried, ‘‘say you've had nothing to do with 
it! You, with your wife living! And you 
know it! But Miss Hope! She went to 
bed early, with a bad headache, and she 
looked so ill, that I have jast been to her 
room, to see if she were all right—and she 
has gone—and there’s a letter to her father, 
Mr. Wilfred—you wouldn’t do that——” 

Gilbert, who had stood for the first 
moment like one stunned, thrust her 
aside, and snatching up the other pistol 
from the table, covered his brother. His 
face was livid, his eyes ablaze, all the 
bitterness, shame, aud contempt of years 
culminating in this one supreme moment, 
when his father lay dead, struck down 
by his brother’s sins, and the woman he 
loved was shamed by his brother’s evil 
passion. 

‘‘ Where is she ?” he cried hoarsely, half- 
choked with murderous fury. 

Wilfred, as his brother seized the pistol, 
snatched out his own. 

“ Tell me—or by Heaven——” 

There was a sharp, almost simultaneous 
crash, Wilfred hesitating an imperceptible 
instant as a faint sound behind him 
caught his ear, and at the same instant 
making a half-unconscious movement. It 
probably unsteadied his aim. 

It was all overin asecond. As the smoke 
cleared off, Mrs, Page, who had uttered a 
shrill, unheeded cry of szonised remon- 
strance, saw Wilfred lyiug at the foot of 
the steps leading up to the grounds above, 
while Gilbert, the smoking revolver in his 
hand, leant back against the table with 
closed eyes and a look on his face, which 
for an instant she mistook for death. 

And then, as she ran towards Wilfred 
another scream broke from her lips. She saw 
Dornton swing himself down from the 
ladder to the side of Wilfred, and kneel 
by him, But he was a moment too late. 
Wilfred Egerton was dead. 
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